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THE TWO YSONDES. 

Y SONDE, the maiden-wife of Sir Tristrem, 
CaU'd "of the White Hand," being lily fair; 
How many but to win one smile to them 
Had dared sea, land, and death, for love of her ! 

Hapless Ysonde, whose heart was fire with shame 
Of mirequited love — a. wife— yet none ; 

Who bore of wifehood but the empty name, 
Whoseheart bewail'd that heart which washer own. 

For it had chanced that thus, came she to wed 
Tristrem, (who moum'd an Ysonde far away;) 

For he took ruth of the salt tears she shed^ 
Shown silent love, which pain'd him day by day. 

B 



2 THE TWO YSONDES, 

Like as she pined for him, so did he pine, 
Craving Queen Ysonde by the Cornish seas ; 

But said " O love-lorn heart, I will be thine, 
So much I pity thy love's miseries." 

And loving naught else, Tristrem loved her name, 
That tender echo of his soul's true love ; 

But it befell as from the church they came 

Queen Ysonde's keepsake ring fell from his glove. 

Then did his heart arise and smite him, as 
One on an anvil smites a sudden blow ; 

And the flush'd colour from his face did pass 
And his great frame did totter to and fro. 

His comely features tortured were and drawn. 
His eyes were globes of fire, his fingers dench'd ; 

His mouth hard set with pain, and his vest, torn, 
Show'd where one bleeding hand his bosom 
wrench'd. 

Upon his vision came Ysonde the Queen; 

lUising his arms, he murmur'd with a groan, 
" Thrice cruel woes which lovers stand between, 

O Love, this bitter thing which I have done 

" Canst thou forgive ? I see the shades of blame 
Sadden those eyes, erst soft with tenderest love ; 

Ysonde, Ysonde, forgive thy lover's shame.'* 
His bride with marvel and with fear thereof 
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THE TWO YSONDES. 3 

Would fain have led within the Castle walls, 
But he brake from her with a mighty oath, 

" Hear'st not her voice ? I follow where she calls"— 
And thenceforth life was bitter pain to both. 

For Tristrem wandered forth none knowing where, 
She moum'd with flickering hope in Brittany, 

Her pale sad face wax'd paler, and her hair 
Droop'd in neglected tresses to her knee. 

From some high window would she watch the main, 
A lorn expanse, cold, desolate and grey ; 

"O winds," said she "blow here my love again" 
But careless o'er the barren waves swept they. 



Ysonde of Cornwall, wife to Mark the King 

(Who loved her lightly), hunger'd for her knight ; 

Then one Ganhardin brought to her his ring, 
And her 'keen pulses madden'd with delight. 

What time she heard that in a little wood, 
Hard by Sir Tristrem waited, worn with woes, 

Her feet were swift as torrents after flood, 
And her fair cheeks two petals of the rose. 

The perfume of her white robe fiird the air. 

As she tripp'd by the flowers scarce were sweet : 

A streaming banner was her golden hair, 
And small soft grasses kiss'd her flying feet 
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4 Tff£ TWO YSONDES, 

Then all the beauty of her arms she threw 
About her love, and strain'd him to her breast \ 

And look'd him with love's 'trancing through and 
through, 
And her hair clung about his mighty chest. 

With smiles and sighs, and love's unknown desire, 
With tears and joy and love's unknown delight, 

Like day, her fervent kisses bum'd with fire, 

Her sweet tears cool'd like cooling dews of night 

Hour yields to hour, yet lover-like they stand 
Till purple shadows creep across the west, 

And still lip presses lip, and hand seeks hand, 
And still her head is nestled on his breast. 

What thing shall satisfy the heart of love. 
So fill it that it shall not thirst again ? 

The satiate soul shall never cry, enough, 
Until the joy be strong to slay the pain. 

Full hearts that ache, strong kisses that are weak, 
What shall interpret love ? or tell its need. 

Whose very silence it is pain to break, 
Whose words are hot streams wherewith cleft 
hearts bleed ? 

Her love-taught eloquence speaks in her eye. 
Thrills in her touch, and flames upon her face ; 

Till gathering pain breaks in a deep-drawn sigh 
And the long pent-up wave finds voice and says, 
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** Would that my hair were as a net to bind 
Thee, O my love, and that mine eyes were suns, 

To banish night ; my life I leave behind, 
And my heart in its cloister like a nun's 

" Will chant its love-prayer thro' the live-long night : 
Our tears and kisses like the rain are shed. 

Now let there spring love's flower of delight — 
Forget-me-not ; farewell." And Tristrem said, 

" Light goes with thee, and grace, and all fair things ; 

Night stays behind, and darkness and the deeps 
Of terrible silence shaken from night's wings 

Which fall upon the world, and the world sleeps. 

** Yet is love stronger than night's slumbrous spells, 
And watches down the stars, till amber spears 

Pierce thro' her cloud-shields, and the flower bells 
Ring in another mom with smiles and tears. 

" Upon my heart I wear that one white rose, 
Thy sweet forgiveness ; and upon my brow 

Thy coronet of kisses ; let life close, 
I am the victor not the vanquished now. 

" For love has kiss'd upon the sting of pain 
Till it is numb, and though to part be death, 

Yet shall thine eyes bring morning back again. 
And life rekindle to thy kindling breath. 
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** Yea, for I think that on my death-bed, dear, 
Thy voice would rouse me and thy kiss revive ; 

Death would flee from me as thou earnest near, 
Thy hand would touch me and my soul should live." 



The cooling west sigh'd forth its odorous wind, 
Dajr's pale-green fissures faded on the sight. 

The multitudes of stars and hush'd mankind 
Were folded in the calyx of the night. 



Then Tristrem with brave heart went on his way. 
And knightly quests, and wild adventures sought ; 

And it befel that in one desperate fray 

He was sore wounded, and the wound heaPd not, 

But canker'd j the brave knight was racked with pain ; 

Ganhardin sail'd with him to Brittany, 
So to the White Ysonde came he again 

And with great joy his sick-bed tended she. 

But the wound heaFd not, and Sir Tristrem lay 
Week upon week imtil his brain grew light ; 

And he would cry for Ysonde all the day. 
And dream wild dreams of her by day and night. 
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Then Ysonde of the White Hand knew it was 
Another Ysonde, and she heard the tale, 

Which from his lips in scattered words would pass, 
And her heart died in her, and all hope fell. 

For, when in Tristrem's charge, a philtre of France, 
A wedding-gift for Ysonde and King Mark, 

Had, ere that wedding, by an evil chance 
Tristrem and Ysonde drunk. O, Fate is dark ! 

And thenceforth loved they with a burning love. 
But Tristrem with the honour of true knight 

Brought Ysonde to King Mark, and said thereof 
No word, though shrivelFd was his life with blight. 

But Mark the King loved lightly, Tristrem's woe 
Seeing Ysonde despised was made complete ; 

And then the love which he crush'd down would grow; 
And all his heart went sorrowing to her feet. 

So faith at length was broken, long kept whole, 
And on his harp he would plain piteously ; 

The driving winds of love swept through his soul. 
And from deep chords of woe wrung melody. 

The *' Song of Ysonde " and the " Lay of Death " 
Which to his fever'd lips would ofttimes rise 

Then made he, White Ysonde with bated breath 
Would hearken in love's torment, to his cries. 
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The Song of Queen Ysonde. 

As the river to the sea 
Floweth on mine heart to thee ; 
As the sea unto the river, 
Thme heart filleth mine for ever; 
As the sunset on the wheat. 
Are thy golden tresses, sweet ; 
A9 the wheat unto the sun, 
Turn I to thee, pretty one ; 
Like a mountain tarn, which vies 
With heaven's azure, are thine eyes, 
Like that heaven I would see 
Mine image in the heart of thee. 
Thy lips poppies have made red. 
Sleep on pain thy kiss doth shed ; 
As the almond tree in spring. 
Is thy bosom's blossoming ; 
Let my heart to thine be press'd 
Who art spring-time in my ,breast ; 
If the winter make thee pale, 
Roses from thy cheeks should steal, 
I, like summer, will restore. 
With my kisses, roses more, 
Roses of a richer red 
Shall thy burning blushes spread ; 
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Wouldst thou hide them from the light 

Let my bosom be thy night, 

Then thy sweet arms, warm and fond, 

Holding me in tender bond. 

Seal my lips with love, Ysonde. 

Then like the wind, the melody would veer, 

And Death and Love each urge a clamorous claim ; 

White Ysonde knew not which she held most dear, 
Love which had wrought, Death which would hide 
her shame. 

The Lay of Death and of Love which 

DiETH not. 

death. 

I breathe in the face of a maiden, 

I kiss the soft mouth of a rose ; 
Yet not that I hate them, but love them, 
My black wings are spread forth above them, 

And round them my pinions enclose. 
I love them so well that they die. 

Yet my heart with their sorrow is laden, 
And sad with their cry. 

Yea ! cruel my fate is, and bitter, 

That all things I love should decay; 
Though my fingers fall soft as the blossom, 
I pluck, and would place in my bosom. 
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The petals drop sadly away ; 
Even gold in my hand becomes rast, 
And no gems on my forehead will glitter, 
But change into dust 

Yet, O Love, thou art strong, I am stronger 
Though. thou shouldest strive, I prevail ; 

Thy footstep is fleet, mine is fleeter. 

Thy kiss it is sweet, mine is sweeter, 
I whisper the tenderer tale. • 

O Love, my dart pierces thy wing, 
Though thy reign may be long, mine is longer; 
Lo, I am thy King ! 

LOVE. 

Death, comest thou as my foeman. 

To measure thy strength with mine own ? 

1 laugh thee to scorn, though thy power 
Be great in thy one bitter hour, 

I am strong, thee, O King, to discrown ; 
But when wert thou potent to break 

In the heart of one true man or woman 
Things sweet for my sake ? 

I lend beauty and youth for thy prizes, 

But constancy ne'er shall be thine. 
And memory yonder still lingers. 
Despite the cold grasp of thy fingers, 
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Yea, all the heart's dearest is mine ; 
Lo, thy kingdom endures for a day, 
But mine empire fleets not but rises 
And spurns thy decay. 

O Death, thou art winter, but vernal 

My glory shall burgeon and grow ; 
Thy graves shall be spoil'd and thy power 
Be broken — ^and then in that hour 

The supreme might of Love shalt thou know, 
When the praises of Love shall all sing, 

And my reign be resistless, eternal, 
Shalt thou know I am King. 

The poison'd hours slowly died away 
One after one, and the wound cankefd sore : 

Then did Sir Tristrem raise himself and say, 
" O that Ysonde were here, O that once more 

** Upon her face I might but look, and die ; 

Or haply, looking, should the life-stream leap, 
Leap with my heart, to see her bending nigh ; 

And thenceforth passing through the shades of sleep, 

" Her eyes for watch-stars, waken to the sun 
Herself; touch flowers, hearken to the birds. 

This fever'd weariness be past and done — 
I do but mock me with false empty words. 
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"The long nights pass, her face bends over me, 
I kiss the barren air, I clasp cold night, 

The ripples of her sunlit hair I see, 
And her eyes mock me with their dear delight 

" My soul is d)dng for a draught of love. 
My lips are parch'd for kisses ; will none hie 

Beyond these seas, and tell Ysonde thereof. 
And beg her come, that I, at least, may die ?" 

Then said Ganhardin, " Surely I will go 
And do thy bidding." "See, O my friend, I waste; 

Death hath his spear upon me ; yet I know 
I shall not die till thou retum'st Be 'haste,' 

" Thy motto, ' haste,* and surely shall it be 
If Love be with thee, on the utmost line, 

When scarce the ship is sunder'd from the sea 
My spirit shall revive. Wherefore this sign 

" I pray thee, mark ; take two sails, black and white ; 

When thou shalt sight this rock-strewn coast afar. 
And sea-gulls meet thee, if Ysonde and light 

Be with thee, shall the white sail be a star 

" Shining across to me; on that far verge 
Shall one wave tell another, and their roll 

Of joy fleet on to thunder in this surge; 
That roar shall be a trumpet to my soul. 
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" But if Ysonde forget me, if she lack 
Courage or faith, if love itself be dead, 

Then let the herald sail be hoisted black, 
For in its night shall my last hope be fled." 



And Ysonde of the White Hand overheard ; 

Her heart was changed to ice. She pitiless 
Watch'd, day by day, and speaking not a word 

Heard the grey sea bemoan its loneliness. 

Death held Sir Tristrem closely to his bed, 
But yet delayed to strike and end his woe \ 

And for long days most piteously he said, 

" Tell me, I pray, which way the wind doth blow." 

And when the sea wept loudly on the beach. 
Telling her sorrows to the listening night, 

His restless arms he would stretch out to reach 
Some hand, and cry, " The black sail or the white ? " 

And when none answer'd, with unmeaning gaze . 

That questioned without purpose, would fall back; 
And then, as strength retiun'd, again would raise 

A hand and cry, "The white sail or the black?" 

And the day came that Ysonde, in the west 
Mark'd a small speck upon the utmost main, 

And her heart strain'd to bursting, in her breast. 
Who did not think that heart could feel again. 
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Tristrem was sleeping, and she urged her sight, 
For life was in her eyes, and hope, and death ; 

And when she knew the herald sail was white, 
In quick short gasps she felt her ebbing breath 

Forsake her ; and she would have fall'n in swoon, 
But Tristrem waking, sought her anguish'd eyes, 

With the old words began to importune, 
And to her lips but one word would arise — 

** Black, black," her hoarse voice utter'd unaware, 
Her stone cold lips refused another cry ; 

Then with the shuddering horror of despair. 
She saw him veil his face, and fall, and die. 



Came with a grief too terrible for tears 

Queen Ysonde to her love, and said, " Away ! 

For he is mine these many weary years." 
And fear fell on them all to say her nay. 

Yea, for the greatness of her woe men fear'd 
To look on her, or speak. But she lay down 

Beside her knight, and they who listened heard 
Her kiss his forehead, whispering, " My own ! " 

" My own ! thine Ysonde weepeth, thou art mine, 
" Thou lovedst me — I came — ah ! it was late 

" But I shall stay the longer — I am thine, 
" I go with thee beyond the bars of fate." 
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Then like a weaiy child, she sobb'd to sleep 
Upon her lovefs breast ; they who at last 

In wonder would arouse her, tum'd to weep 
When they perceived her slumber was so fast. 



King Mark of Cornwall long the story conn'd, 
Then buried them together and forgave ; 

Placing a statue of the fair Ysonde, 
Her likeness as she lived, above their grave. 

And from Sir Tristrem's side ail eglantine 

Grew round that statue which though thrice 
men pruned, 

Grew thrice again, and ever would entwine 
In its soft arms the image of Ysonde. 
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ESAU. 

THY first-bom, father, O, arise and bless, 
Whose life is as a smitten wilderness ; 
Whose past is weird with ghosts of murder'd days ; 
Whose lips, parch'd dry of any words of praise. 
Lisp yet this prayer, my father, unto thee. 
Give me a plenteous blessing, sheltering me. 

Who, who art thou ? I pray thee, my son. 

Lo ! these hands are trembling. 
For who then was that other one 

Who came in with dissembling, 
At whose hand I the venison have taken. 

And these lips have bless'd 
With a blessing which shall not be shaken. 

And which none shall divest? 

What has life been to me ? a bitter thing. 
My birthright dead — ^my blessing taken wing ; 
Two have been strong to hate me, God, my mother, 
And hating me, they have loved well my brother. 
My father, whom have I on earth but thee ? 
And thou hast always loved me ; bless, bless me ! 
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Wherewithal shall I bless thee, my son, 

For a sign, for a token, 
Know'st not that recall there is none 

For a blessing once spoken ? 
These, my last hours, hath thy mother 

Very sorely distressed ; 
But the blessing is gone to thy brother, 

Yea, and he shall be bless'd. 

My speech is rude and these rough hands are soiPd 
With the waste deer for which I all day toil'd, 
And brought with care being sacred for thy taste ; 
Like others gone before, that hope is waste, 
Yet to the hunt I went, obeying thee, 
Wilt thou not bless me, father, even me? 

But how shall I bless thee, my son ? 

Would (jod I had bless'd thee ; 
I am blind, and that other one 

Hath dispossessed thee. 
There was none here beside me 

To give counsel nor word, 
Neither any hand to guide me, 

I have made him thy lord. 

O father, was not Jacob named aright? 
But say, my blessing is not stolen quite. 
Nay, thou must bless me or I cannot live ! 

c 
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Give me the priceless gift that fathers give. 
Pardon all pain I have ever caused to thee, 
Here in mine anguish ; bless me, even me. 

I have made him thy lord, my son, 

For my blessing was fervent, 
Of his brethren withheld I not one, 

But gave each for his servant. 
For his love, with a father's repayment 

I gave as give kings ; 
Gave com and gave wine and fine raiment, 

Yea and all pleasant things. 

father, looking on, the world is lone, 
What will be left me when thy face is gone : 

1 am all unworthy, still I am thy son, 
Thou hast a blessing, father, surely one, 
A little blessing, greatly I bless thee ; 
Bless me, my dying father, even me. 

Heavy within me is my heart, my son, 

Yet now will I bless thee, 
Grieve not for this thing which is done 

Lest ill thoughts possess thee. — 
Of the fat of the earth shall be given 

Unto thee for an hoard, 
Thou shalt drink of the dew of the heaven^ 
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And live by thy sword. 
Thou shalt be a chain'd eagle whose pinion 

The fowler hath broke; 
But thy strength shall return, and dominion, 

To break off the yoke. 



TRUTH. 

IF one should search the pages 
Of the vast historic ages ; 
Then turn him to the sages 

Of this, the van of time ; 
** What think ye — are ye higher 
In the range of your desire, 
Has your faith become a fire 
Seraphic and sublime ? 

" And virtue, is it dearer ? 
Love's stainless summit nearer ? 
And heaven's gateway clearer 

Of misty mortal breath ? 
Is life pour'd out less madly ? 
The world's work done more gladly ? 
Do men go down less sadly 

To the wicket gate of Death?" 
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And if the sages, sighing, 
Should pause in their replying, 
For fear the world be dying 

With its brightest visions blurr'd, 
Yea, e'en with tears betoken, 
The thing they have not spoken. 
That heart and hope are broken. 

Then hear the poef s word \ — 

" Nay, if all has not thriven, 
We have not slept, but striven, 
Seeing harbour lamps of heaven 

Above the foam at sea, 
Life's tempests have not drown'd us. 
Though their thunders crash'd around us, 
For their keenest blasts have found us 

Where duty bade us be. 

" So should all creeds dissever 
And charity come never. 
We still hold hope for ever 

In the mighty heart of truth, 
Which faithfully keeps beating 
The cold world's coldest heating, 
With strength that is unfleeting, 

And everlasting youth." 
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OLD HOPE AND NEW. 

PHONE. 

IN the dark days which must throw 
Their dark shadow over thee. 
Then thine heart's cry shall be low 
For high waves which cover thee. 

In the days when the strong billows press 

Till thy dwelling be shaken, 
And the sheaves of thine happiness 

Shall the Reaper have taken. 

Thou shalt love not the sun, neither light 

Of the stars in their dawning, 
But shalt cry, " O would God it were night, 

And, would God it were morning." 

Thy voice shall breathe low, till at last 

Thy tones be unhearken*d, 
For the door of thy mouth shall be fast, 

And thy windows be darkened. 
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For the bowl shall be broke in thy breast, 
And thy wheel at the cistern, 

Though thou turn thy pale face to the west 
Be thy spirit still eastern. 

For the darkness of earth may go by, 
A new morning gleam over thee ; 

At thy night-hour's last bitter cry, 
The Lord's mantle cover thee. 

Like the light of a star on the sea 
Setting far past our wondering, 

May thy life-light, perchance, go with thee, 
Where night needs no sundering. 



ANTIPHONE. 

in the bright days which shall throw 
Heaven's clear glory over thee. 

Let not thine heart's hope be low. 
For the waters which cover thee. 

Yea, though the strong billows press 
Till thy dwelling be shaken. 

For the sheaves of thine happiness 
To God's gamer are taken. 
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More bright than the stars and the light 

Of the splendour of dawning, 
Is that land where none cry for the night, 

And none cry for the morning. 

Though thine eyes be made dim, to the last 
Shall no darkness confound thee, 

Before the dark valley be pass'd 
Shall the Lord's light surround thee. 

Death shall come as a sleep on thy breast 
Touch the pangs which encumber, 

As a weary child sinks to its rest, 
So thy body shall slumber. 

The darkness of earth shall go by 
Heaven's morning shine over thee. 

The sun shall seem dull to thine eye. 
Such a bright light shall cover thee. 

One more heralding star in the east 
Shalt thou cheer our earth-wanderings, 

To the manger and on to the feast. 
In the land of no sunderings. 
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THIS YEAR— NEXT YEAR- 
SOMETIME— NEVER. 
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HIS year — next year — ^sometime — never," 
Gaily did she tell ; 
Roseleaf after roseleaf ever 
Eddied round and fell. 



" This year" — ^and she blush'd demurely, 
" That would be too soon, 

He could wait a little, surely, 
'Tis already Jime." 

" Next year — that's almost too hurried," 

Laughingly said she, 
" For when once a girl is married 

No more is she free." 



" Sometime — ^that is vague, long waiting, 

Many a trouble brings, 
'Twixt delaying and debating. 

Love might use his wings." 
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" Never — word of evil omen," 

And she sigh'd, " Heigh-ho !" 
'Tis the hardest lot for women 

Lone through life to go. 

" This year;" ah, the dear months bless'd her, 

For that year he came, 
Won her love and fondly press'd her 

Soon to change her name. 

" Next year" — early in the May-time 

Was to be the day, 
Look'd she sweetly towards that gay time 

Gleaming far away. 

" Sometime" — he who watch'd beside her, 

Shadows o'er her life 
Saw creeping on, knew that denied her 

Was the name of wife. 

" Never" — crown*d with bridal flowers 

Came that merry spring, 
Ere those rich and radiant hours 

She had taken wing. 

" This year" hearts are bow'd by sorrow 

" Next year" — some forget, 
" Sometime" comes that golden morrow 

** Never" earth saw yet 
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FOUND DROWNED. 

NOT all night in the whirr of the town, 
I will go there, where the sun went down, 
Far over bank and tree \ 
The air grows dank and the night comes soon, 
The pale wild flowers have look'd for the moon. 
But none will look for me. 



The fishes rise in the sullen pool, 
And the lapping leaves enjoy the cool. 

Grey night is fair to see ; 
The still clouds wait for the stars to rise, 
And lovers wait with love in their eyes 

But none will wait for me. 



Shadows thicken and haunt the wood. 
None will traverse it but the good. 

Dark night sets spirits fi'ee ; 
The cry of a child, and some one spoke \ 
At the care in the voice I am nigh to choke. 

For no soul cares for me. 
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A world asleep and a heart forgot, * 

The end comes near and this pain will not, 

Not in the morning be ; 
When the lark shall trill his matin lay, 
These ears will be here but this heart away, 

Gone to the land of the free. 



AT A SHRINE. 



THE rosy rays of mom, 
Upon that Brow 
Where rests a crown of thorn, 
Are creeping now ; 
You cannot see the eyes, 
Deep shadow round them lies, 
Before their agonies 

The people bow. 



There is not always pain 
Upon that Face ; 

There is not always rain 
In any place. 



28 AT A SHRINE. 

Praying in yonder aisle, 
Their eyes fix'd here the while, 
Are some have seen a smile 
We cannot trace. 

All day the anxious prayer 
Of weary hearts. 
Like incense in the air 

An awe imparts. 
And round the holy shrine 
Prayers many intertwine 
Seeking God's oil and wine 
For human smarts. 

The tapers dwindle down, 

The aisles grow dim ; 
Have any won a frown, 

A smile from Him ? 
For all their hopes and fears 
How know they that He hears 
Amidst the songs of spheres 
And Seraphim? 

Hark to each broken breath. 
Each piteous cry ; 

"Lord, let it not be death. 
Let him not die. 



AT A SHRINE, 29 

IVe stolen from my place 
Beside that dying face, 
To seek Thy living grace 
Let him not die." 

"Lord, fetter me that sin 

With looseless chain, 
O that I might begin 

My life again. 
Crush Thou the cruel lust. 
And trample into dust 
The bitter past Thou must, 

My strength is vain.'' 

" Lord, but a little light 

From Thee I crave ; 
Upon this road is night, 

The end, a grave. ' 
Hear'st Thou where angels are? 
O that some little star 
Might shine from very far 

To make me brave." 

" Lord, give the wealth I seek, 

Do I not strive ? 
Ah, hear in me that speak 

My children five. 



30 AT A SHRINE, 

My years are wearing thin 
Their days do but begin, 
It cannot be a sin 

To pray to thrive." 

" Take Thou my life away, 

Thy bitter gift, 
Or from my sin-cursed day 

Remorse-shades lift. 
They say, Thou mercy hast 
This, at Thy feet I cast. 
The prayer which is my last, 

My life uprift." 

" Lord, but a little ease 

From ceaseless pain, 

Doth it Thy love displease 
If I complain ? 

Then give me strength to bear . . . 

Shall I . . , my darling fair . . . 

Whom Thou hast with Thee . . there . 
See soon . . again?" 

" Lord, 'twas a sacrifice 

For Thee, for Thee, 

No tongue can tell the price 

Didst Thou not see . . ? 



AT A SHRINE, 31 



I must recall it . . . nay, 
Thy will, Lord, and Thy way. 
. . . From my weak self I pray 
Deliver me. " 

And some heave broken sighs 

Of sorrow sore, 
And some have streaming eyes 

And nothing more. 
And one more sad than these 
Is sunk upon her knees 
But chills of anguish freeze 
Her to the core. 

Her eyes can find no tears, 
Her lips are still, 
She heareth with her ears 

Acts with her will. 
But grief hath stricken dumb, 
And all her soul is numb. 
The hand of Death must come 
To melt that chill. 

The long day through they cry 
And still that Face 

Wears looks of agony, 

But none of grace. 



32 AT A SHRINE. 

. . . Till by the oriel 
Wherethrough the moonbeams steal . . • 
See . . . seven angels kneel 
In the holy place. 

Transfigured is the King 

In light complete, 
To gaze is as a thing 

Awful yet sweet ; 
For in the loving eyes 
There glow such sympathies 
The faintest might arise 

And kiss His feet. 

Transfigured is the Lord, 

His angels speed 
With blessing and with sword 

Where any need . . . 
But first that white-wing'd group 
All true tears chalice up 
Sweet sacramental cup 

Of love indeed. 

Softer than night-wind stirs 

Above the flowers 
Are sped His messengers 

Through long night-hours. 



AT A SHRINE. 33 

Gifts priceless carry they, 
Best treasures take away, 
Into men's hearts convey 

Sunshine and showers. 



N 



O clouds so heavy that they never drift, 
No winds so constant but they sometimes 
shift ; 
As clouds and winds both pass away. 
Thy sorrows may. 



The winter rains make sweet the summer air, 
The winter snows melt into flowers fair ; 

Since sweetness springs from snow and rain, 
Why not from pain ? 

There is no blossom save the seed first die, 
Roots creep far down, to let the tree grow high, 
From a dark bud grows each green leaf. 
So peace from grief. 

The orchards greet the sunshine and the shade, 
And the fruits ripen when the flowers fade, 
If rains and dews cool'd not the sun. 
There could be none. 

D 



34 " NO CLOUDS SO HEA VY," ETC. 

The uses that all sorrows serve lie deep, 
For some invest us softly, like a sleep, 

From which we wake refreshed — but some 
Like thunders come. 

Yet even thunders clear the murky air, 
And if the lightning strike like some despair 
But leave no suffering where it fell, 
Struck it not well ? 



ONLY A LOCKET. 

ONLY a littie trinket 
I wear in my bosom, my dear. 
Ah, you would scarcely think it, 
How long it has rested there. 

Night and day I have worn it, 
These thirty years and more, 

I did not think to have borne it 
So long with a heart so sore. 

It seems few days since we parted. 
He saird for a far-off clime ; 

At first I kept brave-hearted, 
And patiently bore the time. 



ONLY A LOCKET. 35 

And his letters came to cheer me, 

Always tender and true ; 
To read them brought hun near me, 

And his voice seem*d near me too. 

At last came a time of waiting, 

And silence hard to bear; 
My heart would keep debating 

What charms might hold him there. 

Then I blamed myself so thinking. 

And I fear'd he must be ill, 
And I felt my hopes keep shrinking. 

But I sustained them still. 

News came — I would not receive it. 
They said that my love was dead ; 

I could not — would not — believe it, 
No matter what was said. 

He would come, some golden morning, 

And take me to his side ; 
I would get my bride's adorning 

Ready to be a bride. 

Ah, the dreary months went over, 

The weary years dragged by. 
But no morning brought my lover. 

And still alone was I. 



36 ONLY A LOCKET. 

Slowly I grew to think it, 
Grew to know it must be ; 

From that day this little trinket, 
His farewell gift to me. 

Has never been from my bosom. 
And I wish that when I die, 

Like a sweet perennial blossom. 
It still on my breast may lie. 



"THE EARTH MOURNETH." 

Isaiah xxiv. 4. 

IF seas were ever foamless. 
And glassy as a lake ; 
If storms knew no abiding 
And winds laid by their chiding ; 

Would one chill'd heart and homeless 
Be braver not to break ? 

If skies should never lower, 

But wear one cloudless face ; 

If rains forgot their beating. 

And iron hail its sleeting ; 

Would it save one bitter hour, 
Or lessen one disgrace ? 



" THE EARTH MOURNETH" 37 

If all white blooms were lilies, 

All wildlings like the rose j 
If shrubs should all be myrtle, 
And every dove a turtle ; 

Were we wiser what God's will is 
In human bliss or woes ? 

We could not love thee altered, 

Our mother earth, we cry ; 
Thy tears and sighs be symbols. 
Until the full-toned hymnals 

Which our weak lips have falter'd 
Ring organ-peard on high. 

Not yet, while sullen sorrow 

Rolls still on human shore, 
When those salt tides cease beating. 
And griefs last waves are fleeting, 

Then, from that golden morrow. 
Sweet Earth, be sad no more. 



38 



nPHIS flash'd into my heart one night, 
As through the darkness flashes light- 
All men and things shall be set right. 

The terrors of this dreadful world 
Into the deep black past be hurl'd, 
The flag of wrong be struck and furl'd. 

The thunderbolts of evil fall 
Into abysses past recall, 
The light of Love be over all. 

What though no mind can ever scan 

The complex workings of the plan 

That forms, and smites, and blesses man — 

If but upon sin's thunder-screen 
The rainbow of God's Hope be seen, 
Though times and cycles intervene, 

Yet, when the finished work is done. 
It shall be perfect, failing none. 
Of any lives beneath the sun. 



THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS, 39 



THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 



WHEN the pale wonder-smitten man had gazed 
His first long day on colours rich and 
strange, 
Shapes beautifiil and vast had so amazed 

His sight, that lest it o'er the stars should range 

Too suddenly, God said, " Let there be Sleep," 
And taking from the heavens some calm of night, 

From the sea-depths a silence, dark and deep, 
And solitude fi*om many a mountain height, 

Form'd He a being, spiritlike and fair. 
With eyes as stars, but more ethereal. 

With hush'd soft shadows 'neath her lustrous hair 
Which o'er her shoulders like gold moonlight fell, 

Casting deep shades beneath. Her form was slight. 
Pellucid, but yet sweetly curved and shaped, 

It seem'd as if with softly-colour'd light. 
Grey and subdued, her delicate limbs were draped. 



40 THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 

She look'd upon the man, he smiled, and lo, 
Sinking upon a moss-bank, closed his eyes, 

Dreamless, and as a statue lay he so. 

Long time she gazed in fear and in surprise, 

Then look'd in wonder on the darkening earth. 
Saw the sun change with purple all the sky, 

Watch'd as the planets rose, and stars had birth. 
And heard the sunset wind breathe its low sigh. 

The veil of evening fell, a cooling mist, 
Strown on the ground, and gathered o'er the sea ; 

Day's lingering glory dyed it amethyst. 
And under it the waves rock'd silently. 

The mists dissolved, or as a silver fleece 
Lay on a mountain summit, here and there ; 

Night seem'd a mighty heart instinct with peace. 
An influence thrilling sea and land and air. 

The immeasurable distances of space. 
Throbbing with jewels lone and multiple. 

Amazed her ; and the tender yellow rays 
Which on the palpitating billows fell. 

Manifold spells of shape and sound and hue 
Touch'd her fine sense with mysteries wild and 
deep, 

And still to pleasure her with fancies new. 

Night show'd fresh marvels and new stars to Sleep. 



THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 41 

Wherefore did Sleep love Night, and Night came down 
To woo her, seeing that the maid was fair, 

And he set on her brows his starry crown, 
And fill'd her with imaginations rare. 

Still when she looks on men they sleep, but not 
As Adam slept — things manifest and gleams, 

Sweet and perplex'd, in many a maze of thought, 
Growd on the brain, and men have calFd these 
dreams. 



A LOVE SONG. 

TIME was my days were hollow. 
And sadder than I say, 
'Twas ere thy sweet voice thrilPd me, 
Twas ere thy sweet love fiird me, 
Love, the returning swallow 
Brought back the banished May. 

As spring-time to a garden, 

Parch'd dry with drought and dust, 
As to the bounteous showers 
Rise up the grass and flowers. 

My heart, which doubt would harden, 
Didst thou refresh with trust. 



42 A LOVE SONG. 

Then nights, once starless, glitter'd 

With stars of hope above ; 
And all life's loads grew lighter, 
And all dark ways grew brighter, 
For that which grief embittered 
Didst thou make sweet with love. 

Once were all joys withholden, 

But now, my fairy girl, 
The leaves of life are vernal. 
The flowers of life eternal. 

And every day is golden. 
And every hour a pearl. 



THE END. 
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